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It must be remembered that the situation of the
Ministerialist member outside the Ministry itself is
not much better than that of his rival on the opposite
benches, He, also, is only in a limited sense a
legislator; he has scarcely any power to make
new laws or prevent them being made, or to
amend old ones. He is not consulted, any more
than the members of the Opposition, on bills which
ministers propose to introduce; he sees them only
when they come from the printers; and then he
knows that, whether he likes them or not, he will
be expected to support them by his vote in the
lobbies.

On the other hand this suppression of "the
liberty of unlicensed debate,1' as Milton might have
called it, and the regulation of desultory, half-
instructed, opinion, has found its advocates, and
even its enthusiastic eulogists. Against the doubt-
ing words of Lord Salisbury, may be set the exul-
tant langage of Lord Salisbury's son, a brilliant
representative of the newer school of Toryism.
Speaking in the House of Commons in March,
1901, in ardent defence of the revised rules of
procedure brought forward by the Government,

were left to the House of Commons. They were not left to
the House at all; they were left to the Cabinet. The Home
Secretary had attempted to draw a distinction by saying that
the Cabinet existed only by the support of the private member,
and the right hon. gentleman added that a breath from the
House of Commons would blow the Cabinet away. A fallacy
underlay that observation, . . . The House knew that the clay
of the private member had passed away, perhaps never to
return. The influence of the private member was a thing of
tho past, and it had progressively declined as the strength o!
the caucus had progressively grown."